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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Pragmatism and Its Critics, Addison Webster Moore. Chicago: The 

University of Chicago Press. 1910. Pp. xi + 283. 

The general standpoint of the present volume is not far to seek. 
Written by one of the contributors to " Studies in Logical Theory," and 
dedicated to Professor Dewey, it will be welcomed as a further elucidation 
of the particular brand of pragmatism professed by the so-called " Chicago 
school." And it is perhaps not too commendatory to say that no other 
volume, representing this standpoint, of equal authority and importance 
has appeared since the publication of the manifesto of 1903 — unless we 
except Professor Dewey's recent book " The Influence of Darwin on Philos- 
ophy and Other Essays." 

The contents of the book fall into two parts: (1) a condensed state- 
ment of a course of lectures on the " Origin and Meaning of Pragma- 
tism," delivered at the University of Chicago in the series of " Open 
Lectures " of the summer quarter of 1908 ; (2) seven articles on various 
phases of pragmatism which have been read before the various philosoph- 
ical societies and later published in the Philosophical Review, the Psy- 
chological Bulletin, and this Journal. In spite of the diversity of origin, 
the various chapters constantly keep in the foreground certain common 
problems which give unity to the volume as a whole: " (1) the historical 
background of the pragmatic movement; (2) the central role of the con- 
ception of evolution in the development of pragmatism ; (3) the social, or, 
perhaps better, the situational character of consciousness and a fortiriori 
of thinking." 

This last point, so much neglected so far, is clearly and persistently 
set forth throughout the volume and constitutes one of its main claims 
to novelty. Herein is to be found the key to the refutation of the most 
persistent charge brought against pragmatism, viz., subjectivism or solip- 
sism. When the pragmatist insists upon the mediating, reconstructive 
function of reflective thought, this thought is immediately identified by 
the critics with the analytic product of physiological and structural psy- 
chology, that is, the thought processes corresponding to the brain of some 
socially isolated individual. But such an identification reinstates at the 
very outset of the discussion the very group of distinctions which prag- 
matism has eliminated as inadequate. " The situation is the pragmatist's 
absolute." Consequently, if we would understand aright the nature and 
function of reflective thought, we must note how it arises and operates in 
total situations. Then we should discover, not that thought occurs in an 
individual mind, but that the individual mind and thought are functions 
only distinguished and distinguishable inside the situation. And the 
situation, it need hardly be added, is out and out objective, the very type 
of an independent world. 

Not only is reflective thought thoroughly social in its function — first 
misunderstanding of pragmatism; but not all experience is reflective or 
rational. So that neither is the world idea nor is it my idea. 

Just what, then, is the nature and function of thinking, interpreted in 
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this social role and operating in an experience which is not rational in 
the sense of being constituted through and through by the distinctions of 
reflective thought ? In answering this question we shall at the same time 
explain what pragmatism is and how it arose. And this answer is un- 
equivocal. All thinking is a mode or stage of conduct; and if it be ob- 
jected that conduct is subordinate to the maintenance of values, still it 
must be admitted that conduct is creative or recreative of such values. 
In fact, the materials of thought are precisely these immediate, non- 
rationalized values which have fallen into conflict with one another; and. 
it is just this conflict which thought attempts to mediate or resolve. 
Therefore, thought is not a special instinct alongside of others, one value 
among other values, but the instrument for getting control over instincts 
and values. But how about scientific thinking? Surely this is an illus- 
tration of a special instinct finding its own special satisfaction and value 
in scientific knowledge, apart from and without any reference to conduct. 
Quite the contrary. Not only is science always pursued by men with 
human instincts, needs, and interests, but scientific concepts and formulae 
have no meaning except in their relation to an actual efficient control of 
experience. 

To say that all thinking is a mode or stage of conduct is only another 
way of saying that thinking and purposing are inseparably related to one 
another. Thinking is the process of " making up our minds." And if 
we can not go so far as to say that every judgment is a decision, at least 
we may say that it is a factor involved in coming to a decision. Is not 
pragmatism, then, only a reaffirmation of the older voluntarism growing 
out of Kant's " Critique of the Practical Reason " ? By no means, inas- 
much as pragmatism not only denies the sharp distinction between the 
theoretical and the practical reason, but also insists that thought's powers 
are equal to its demands. On the denial of this latter point all the older 
forms of voluntarism go to pieces. 

But if this close relation of reflective thinking to concrete acting be so 
simple and evident, how account for the rise and supremacy throughout a 
goodly part of history of absolutism, especially in its rationalistic form? 
In order to answer this question let us appeal to history and see just how 
the philosophical problem was posed among the Greeks. Did systematic, 
reflective thought arise as a pure intellectual demand for unity? Was it 
not rather motivated by a demand for social control over a world whose 
various aspects no longer offered a stable basis for social cooperation? 
To this demand for unity responses were numerous. Unfortunately scien- 
tific technique was not yet sufficiently developed to put these responses to 
a thorough test; and in the very plethora of suggestions the basis of effi- 
cient social cooperation, the organized social world, bade fair to evaporate. 
At this point arose the question of the procedure and worth of knowing in 
and for itself, with a view to determining more effectively a set of meth- 
ods for resolving the conflict and establishing again a basis of cooperation. 

Now right at this point was made the fatal mistake which prepared 
the way for the reign of absolutism. The logical problem was ranged 
alongside the problems of science and social life. " Thinking is now to 
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be regarded as a special process coordinate with other processes, as those 
of fire, water, etc. As such a special process it must have a locus, it must 
be a function of some assignable machinery. This seemed to be indi- 
vidual bodies or souls, logically it does not matter much which, as the 
Greek soul was but a more ethereal body. Now as soon as consciousness 
and thought are thus regarded as a function of the individual body or 
soul, the differences and disagreements of opinion formerly so puzzling 
at once seem explained." But how can these different processes of think- 
ing going on in isolated individuals discover or construct a basis of 
agreement, of social cooperation ? Only by appeal to a system of rational 
archetypes which each has beheld in a previous vision. Thus the basis of 
social cooperation and the methods of maintaining it are taken entirely 
out of social life; and thinking takes on the peculiar function of repro- 
ducing the celestial vision. Thus was absolute rationalism enthroned 
and the problem of metaphysics in the historical sense posed, viz., how to 
maintain a world of continuity and order in the face of an individualistic 
theory of human consciousness. 

Certain fundamental difficulties have ever beset this doctrine. In the 
first place, the whole process and content of life is reduced to a departure 
from and a return to an experience of celestial contemplation. But why 
the departure ? How are error and evil possible in a complete, unchanging 
reality? To hypostatize them or to reduce them to the unreal or the 
illusory is not to explain them. Again, suppose that knowledge, regarded 
as a symbolic reproduction of an immutable reality, be accounted true 
when it coincides with, is identical with, or is reality; how is truth pos- 
sible where this identity is declared unattainable? Again, how can such 
uneliminable ingredients of social life as instinct, impulse, emotion, and 
volition, to guarantee which reflective thought was invoked, find a place 
in a complete, unchanging reality? The failure of both Mr. Bradley and 
Professor Boyce to solve this problem shows how hopeless is any attempt 
of this kind. 

Now it is precisely these difficulties to which absolutism gives rise 
which became the negative stimulus to the development of the pragmatic 
movement. The positive stimulus is to be found in the exacter deter- 
mination of the concept of a self-supporting, self-controlling, and self- 
propelling experience, made possible by the Darwinian theory of muta- 
bility; a mutability which pragmatism has conceived as responsive to 
human will and purpose, not set by some absolute purpose. Meanwhile 
the technique of the actual operation of such teleological variation was 
gradually being worked out in different directions: (1) logically, in the 
recognition of the control value of the working hypothesis in science; 
(2) psychologically, in the detailed analysis (a) of the volitional, purposive 
character of ideas, (b) of their real social character. This latter doctrine, 
which develops into the conception of ideation as consisting in a connec- 
tion of things, is traceable back to the Hegelian process of " othering," 
which insists that an idea is not a mere algebraic symbol, but that it is an 
act in which things pass into new interactions. But unfortunately the 
Hegelian logic lacks any principle to limit or control this "othering." 
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Such a principle pragmatism discovers in the fact that this othering is 
connected with our direct experience of the value of the sound or ache or 
whatever other content it be, and with our desire or purpose to retain and 
develop that value, or to get rid of it. 

How, then, do ideas " work " ? Ideas mark the initiation of new con- 
nections between things. Thinking makes an essential difference to, adds 
something to, the things thought of or about. Even a so-called past act, 
in becoming known, is altered in the sense that it takes on additional 
functions and consequences. Knowing is the beginning of new interac- 
tions and new consequences, it does not simply prepare the conditions for 
the beginning. Knowing is our desire, our will, our practical interests 
getting out of ambiguity and confusion into order and efficiency. 

Thus the pragmatist agrees with the realist that the world is not my 
idea, but disagrees with him and shows his sympathy with the idealist in 
insisting that every phase of it may be mediated through ideas. But 
when the latter maintains that thought is absolute and constitutive of all 
experience, the pragmatist demurs, contending that it is always and only 
our finite, particular, specialized thought which is operative. 

Such, in brief, is the argument of the course of lectures. To outline 
the content of the various papers which follow were superfluous, inas- 
much as three of them are reprinted verbatim from this Journal and the 
others are equally available in the journals above indicated. 

This volume is not likely to silence all the objections to pragmatism 
nor to convert any one with whom the spirit is not already wrestling. 
Strenuous as is the attempt to present reflective thought as an instrument 
of control and mediation in a plastic, social world, still the problem of 
" responsibility to the objective " does not evaporate. About this old prob- 
lem of the objective the entire pragmatic controversy turns. Convince 
one that the social situation is the absolute, and that objectivity is only 
a distinction arising within it and applicable to some of its contents — 
then that other pragmatic doctrine, the purposive nature and test of truth, 
follows easily enough. But has Professor Moore convinced us of his 
first and fundamental assumption? 

Charles B. Vibbert. 

University of Michigan. 

Totemism: An Analytical Study. A. A. Goldenweiser. Reprinted from 
The Journal of American Folk-Lore, April-June, 1910, Vol. XXIIL, 
pp. 179-293. 

Since 1887, when J. G. Frazer published his little monograph on 
totemism, no topic in the wide field of social anthropology has aroused 
greater speculation and controversy amongst English and continental 
scholars. American students, for the most part, have refrained from 
general discussions of the problem, contenting themselves with the 
humbler but possibly more useful task of amassing the data relating to 
totemism within our own aboriginal area. Mr. Goldenweiser's doctoral 
dissertation, which was written under the supervision of Professor Boas, 
of Columbia, subjects the numerous theories of totemism to rigid 



